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of London, and " Wilkes and Liberty " became the
war-cry of the city mob, the attack was directed not
upon the monarchy but upon the ministers of the
Crown and the constitution of Parliament. The
radicals of that period were not wanting in courage
or decision. They advocated universal suffrage,
annual parliaments, and electoral pledges : but all
this under the shelter of Whig principles and with
the claim that they were the true and lawful heirs
of the Bill of Rights. If the monarchy during the
eighteenth century had been an active principle of
evil, some party might have been formed for its
destruction ; but the growth of cabinet government
was slowly transferring the responsibility for the
conduct of affairs from the King to his ministers.
The process was indeed neither swift nor continuous,
and it suffered a dangerous interruption during the
twelve years of Lord North's administration, when
George III. was practically his own Prime Minister,
and directed the policy which resulted in the loss of
the American colonies. Had that intermission been
prolonged, had the King been able to break down
once and for all the system of government by party
cabinets which Burke in his " Thoughts on the Present
Discontents " defended as the essential condition of
wholesome public life, a considerable strain would
have been imposed on national loyalty. The famous
motion introduced into the Commons in 1780, that the
" influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing,
and ought to be diminished/' indicates the presence of
discontent which might have ripened into mutiny ; but
there is a wide difference between a monarchy which
exercises its power through parliament and a monarchy
which exercises its power outside it. George III.